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Storer College and Its Achievements 
for the Negro 





By HENRY T. McDONALD 





Written for Alexander’s Magazine. 


President, Henry T. McDonald. 
The turmoil and strife of the Civi! 
Wear had hardly ceased when it be- 


came evident that the thirst of the} 
|last echoed, he was going about en- 


freemen for education must be met 
Sheridan had paralyzed industry in the 
beautiful valley of Virginia, and the 
Colored people were free, indeed. Dur- 
ing the last year of the war a young 
man just out of Dartmouth College 
was emrployed by the Christian commis- 
sion of the Union Army operating 
against the Confederate general, Early. 
This young man was Rev. W. C. Brack- 
ett. His wide *xperience in caring for, 
counséling, er couraging and directing 
in useful wavs the late slaves, espe- 
cially fitted him to become their lead- 
er and defender. His natural aptitude, 
sympatheti* nature, comprehensive 
grasp of the tremendous problem of 
how most wisely to deal with the 
great contraband mass of emancipated 
humanity, his willingness to give his 
fresh energy to the lowly in the face 
of all the bitterness and opposition to 


which he must perforce be subjected | 


| Colored people and 


attracted the attention of government 
officials, and so before the tramp of 


| the retreating armies withdrew from 


the arena of a fratricidal strife, had 


thusiastically assembling the scattered 
establishing 
schools. The shackles had been brok- 
en from the hand and the reader put 
into it. The Freedman’s Bureau made 
him superintendent of schools of the 
valleys and efficiently did he perform 
his labors. 

It was perfectly natural that Har- 
per’s Ferry, battle-scarred and ruined, 
through whose streets had ofttimes 
poured the contending posts and prac- 
tically within whose confines Stonewall 
Jackson had made the first great cap- 
ture of the war by cornering Col. 
Miles and about 13,000 men, should 
be chosen as the base of the educa- 


|tional operations as it had been the 
| base for the destructive military man- 


euvers just ended. Here, too, the burn- 
ing memories of John Brown and his 
twenty-one fellow-martyrs must for- 
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ever linger with increasing inspira-|Cheney of Bates College visited Mr. 
tion. In the large mansion, the home| John Storer of Sanford, Me. Although 
of the paymaster of the U. S. armory | not a Free Baptist, Mr. Storer was 
and arsenal till war swept all away,|deeply interested in the history and 
and later occupied by Gen. Lockwood | aims of our denomination. During the 
as his quarters and named for him, the | conversation he said to Dr. Cheney, “I 
preliminary work which later devel- | have determined to give $10,000 to some 





oped into Storer College, was begun. (society which will raise an equal 
As the work progressed, the vital|amount for a school in_ the 
necessity of normal schocls tecame ap-; south for the benefit of the 





PRESIDENT HENRY T. McDON | 


ALD, STORER COLLEGE. 


parent, where those who had mastere< 
the rudiments of education might be 
fitted to go forth as teachers and min 
isters to aid in elevating their race. 
Our missionaries early recognized the 
truth that Colored teachers could do 
efficient work in fields where no white 
person could enter. Many facts show- 
ed that the salvation of the freedmen 
demanded that instructors and helpers 
be raised from their own ranks and 
that the chief energies of northern 
workers should be bent in this direc- 
tion. Trusting and praying, our little 
band toiled through the Providence of 
God a way opened to meet this urgent 
need. 

In February of 1867, President 0. B 


|Colored people. I should prefer 
|that your denomination have this 
money, only that I fear that they will 
|not or cannot meet my condition. I 
|}am old and I desire to see the school 
| started before I die.” 

| In reply, Dr. Cheney pleaded that 

| we be allowed to make an effort. He 

| told him of our southern enterprise, of © 
| its needs, and added, “‘A school there 

is just what we must have in order to 








MRS. LAURA BRACKETT LIGHT- 
NER, PRECEPTRESS, STORER 
COLLEGE. 

carry forward the work. We shall 


feel that God has heard our prayers 
and is blessing our labor if you will 
give us your support. You may set 
your own time, one year, six months, or 
less—only let us try!” 

It was nearly midnight when Mr. 
Storer came to a favorable decision 
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and agreed that we should have till| poses. And that it be open to both 
July, and if he then saw we were thor-| sexes without distinction of race or 
oughly in earnest the time should be | color. 

extended to the 1st of January, 1868. Our people gratefully accepted the 
It was Mr. Storer’s wish that the in-| proposition and vigorous measures 
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stitution eventually become a college; were set on foot to raise the $10,000 
and it be so chartered—with a proviso | required. To some the whole scheme 
that it be operated as a normal school | appeared wild and well-nigh absurd, 


or seminary till the endowment funds | and a college in the south was to them 
should be adequate for college pur-| ‘a railroad to the moon!” But God’s 
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benediction seemed to rest upon the]|portion of the $10,000 was secured in 
movement, and hearts and _ pockets | that state. 

were wonderfully responsive; $4000 Meanwhile, Dr. Cheney went south 
were pledged as with one breath at a|/to confer with Mr. Brackett. They 
remarkable meeting held at Fairport, | settled upon Harper’s Ferry as the lo- 





; —_ = aa: 


HALL. 


MYRTLE 








N. Y., in connection with the Genesee |cation most advantageous for the 
yearly meeting in June, 1867. This|school and purchased a farm of 150 
gave assurance of success, and through |acres on Bolivar Heights, about half 
the efforts of Dr. G. H. Ball a large|a mile from the present site. Dr. 
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Cheney then went to Washington, iaid | sisted of four large brick mansions, 


the plans before Gen. O. O. Howard, 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and re- 
ceived hearty sympathy and encourage- 
ment in a pronise of $6000 from that 
department. Secretzry Stanton and 
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former residences of the officers of the 
| government works, and though greatly 
injrued during the war could be of 

; inestimable value to our enterprise. 

| One of these buildings had been loaned: 


wi 


ee ee 


, 








Senator Fessenden e2lso were visited, 
and, at a later date, Gen. James A. 
Garfield, to enlist their influence in a 
grant of government property situated 
on Camp Hill, at Harper’s Ferry. By 
all the project was most kindly and 
favorably received. This property cor- 


to Mr. Brackett and used in the school 
work. 

It was decided that the school be 
started the ensuing fall. And on Mon- 
day, Oct. 2, 1867, Storer College com- 
menced its noble work—the outcome 
of which eternity alone can truly un- 
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fold. It began with 19 pupils (from 
the immediate vicinity) and with one 
assistant teacher, Mrs. M. W. L. Smith 
of Maine, under Mr. Brackett as prin- 
cipal. The school opened in the gov- 
ernment building alluded to—known 
as the 





school would have been eat the Boli- 
var Farm. As it was, the farm, through 
cultivation and sale of lots, largely 
assisted in supporting the school dur- 
ing its infancy. 

In September of 1867 the Freedmen’s 


“Lockwood House’’—and this | Bureau donated $500, which was used 


one building served for dwelling-house, | in making needed repairs, and soon 


school and church. 


|after the school opened, paid over the 


The efforts to obtain a gift of this | promised $6000 to a temporary stock 





property were now redoubled. Dr. 
James Calder of Harrisburg, Pa., was 
especially active in furthering this pro- 
ject. Finally, through the earnest sup- 
port of Mr. Fessenden in the Senate 
and of Gen. Garfield in the House, a 
bill to this effect passed Congress Dec 
3, 1868, and the four buildings with 
seven acres of land, worth about $30,- 
000, became the property of the insti- 
tution. Had this failed, the site of the 








LINCOLN HALL, 


company organized under the laws of 
West Virginia. But the “Bureau” did 
far more than it promised, and as long 
as it existed ceased not to render gen- 
erous and efficient aid. Altogether, in- 
cluding about $4000 for the erection, 
in 1868, of Lincoln hall—a dormitory 
for boys—the Freedmen’s Bureau con- 
tributed $18,000 toward the upbuilding 
of Storer College. How, the institution 
could have flourished or even lived 
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without this external aid it is difficult 
to realize. In tracing its history noth- 
ing is more striking than the manner 
in which God has re-enforced our ef- 
forts. 

About the time the Normal school 
opened, Rev. A. H. Morrell, whose 
heart had been strongly drawn to the 
work, was sent to Harper’s Ferry by 
the Home Mission society to engage in 
special missionary efforts and build up 
Free Baptist churches. A revival in 
the school soon followed and on Nov. 
12, 1867, a little church was estab- 
lished, composed of six members, while 
four candidates were received for bap- 





|tion and was barely won. Judge Hoke, 
a prominent Union man in war times, 
was one of the legislators and also a 
|member of our commission, which of- 
fice excluded his vote on the question. 
Carefully watching, however, the prog- 
ress of events and perceiving how 
close the contest was likely to be, he 
resigned his position among our trus- 
tees in time to cast the decisive vote, 
for the success of the measure turned 
upon his foresight and the act passed 
by one majority. Judge Hoke was re- 
elected a trustee and has ever been an 
active promoter of the welfare of 
Storer College. 








CURTIS MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


tism. From this has been developed 
the Curtis Memorial church, a cut of 
which appears elsewhere. 

From that time to the present the 
Teligious element in education has 
been carefully recognized by Storer 
and helpful Christian influences are 
thrown about our students, it being 
the theory of the college that true edu- 
cation takes careful account of the 
divine in men aad seeks to develop it. 

Another important step was gained 
when on March 3, 1868, a college char- 
ter was granted by the legislature of 
West Virginia. This act of legislation 
met with intense and violent opposi- 


The change in public sentiment is in- 
deed marked and wonderful. Today, 
the inhabitants of Harper’s Ferry hold 
a true interest and even a pride in the 
college. Some of its old opponents are 
now numbered among its most devoted 
friends. And no person in the com- 
munity is held in higher honor or 
warmer esteem than Dr. Brackett. As 
college treasurer he still has a deep 
influence in all that pertains to its 
welfare. 

But turning from the past, what of 
today? Storer College has always had 
as its chief work the training of teach- 
ers and leaders. Besides its strong 
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course in normal instruction, which is 
recognized by West Virginia as being 
on a par with that given in the white 
normal schools, we offer to our stud- 
ents industrial training which includes 





courses in Cookery, Sewing and Dress-_ 


making, Carpentry and Gardening, be- 
side work in Blacksmithing, Glazing, 
Painting and Furniture Repairing. A}l 





Normal graduates must complete at 
least two of the regular courses named 
before receiving their diploma. 

The DeWolfe Industrial Building is 
practically given over to the Ccokery 


CLASS IN SEWING AND DRESSMAKING., 


department. Last June the splendid 
new Lewis N. Anthony Industrial 
Building was dedicated. In it the in- 
struction in Carpentry, Blacksmithing 
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and allied trades is given. 
dens, comprising several acres lying 
adjacent to the college, are skilfully 
managed and are working wonders in 
influencing not alone the students of 


Our gar- 


“RULNGEdUVD NI SSVIO 


that work, but also the people of the 
community. A large barn, with imple- 
ment shed and crib, in which the dairy 
cows are kept, a modern, well-stocked 
piggery, a splendid vegetable cellar 





and smoke-house, just completed, com- 
prise the college outbuildings. We are 
thus able to give considerable valuable 
instruction in the care of stock and 
stock products. The courses in Vocal 


and Instrumental Music and Drawing 
add much interest to college life and 
are potent factors in cultural develop- 
ment. 

The college emphasizes in its teach- 
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ings the kinds of instruction which|can market something which is want- 
shall develop men and women com-/jed in the marts of commerce, and 
petent to add something to the mater-| catch the spirit of true independence 
ial worth of the communities to which| which comes to such a one, pride and 


COOKERY. 


CLASS IN 








they may go. It strives to make men, prejudice fade away, opposition be- 
and women understand and act on the] comes legitimate competition. Instead 
principle that we are usually judged} of malice and worse thoughts spring- 
according to our real worth to our fel-| ing up considerations of property val- 
low men. When we discover that we| ues, worth of soils, the best kind of 
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a home to erect with means at hand | of educated: manhood and womanhood. 
or obtainable, duty to our fellow man,| Someone has said that a child of 
loyalty to our great government and/ Storer may be known by his dignified 
devotion to God occupy the mind. modesty. If true, as we believe it is, 

The large and influential alumni of} no greater compliment could be given 
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Storer is her pride. Her sons andy the institution. 

daughters are scattered far and wide, Storer stands as a justification of 
honoring all professions and exempli- | John Brown, a fulfillment of political 
fying to a striking degree the worth| equality, and a monument to the 





ee 
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— 
noblest sentiments that ever thrilled Note. The excerpts used in this 
the breast of American freemen. AS | article are from “Historical Sketch of 


such she rightfully commands the re- 
spéct of all men and the generous as- 
sistance of philanthropic people. 


Storer College,” by Miss Kate J. 


Anthony. 








The Political Situation in Mass. 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER. 





(Written for Alexander’s Magazine.) 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN MAS- | 


CHUSETTS. 


manners, his pleasing disposition, his 
lack of ostentation. He is the one 
man in the seat who is honored and 


When honest Abe Lincoln was nom-| loved by the plainest citizens and who 
inated at Chicago, one of the rails he! will receive more solid Republican 
had split when a boy was lifted up be-| votes than any candidate for governor 


fore the convention and cheered to! 


for many years. He first entered pol- 


the echo. The thrill of joy and glad-|itics just after his graduation from 


ness with which the scene was wit- 
nessed by the many thousands pre- 
sent indicated to what extent honest 
labor was exalted and dignified and 
with what admiration and homage it 
was received at the hands of the intel- 
ligent, courageous men who made up 
this notable gathering. The Repub- 
lican party is essentially the party of 
the plain people—the party of the toil- 
ing masses. 

The sentiment expressed by Lieut.- 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., when acept- 
ing the nomination in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Friday, October 6, is the sound 
doctrine of the Republican party ev- 
erywhere: “The duties of a governor 
differ but little from the duties of the 
head of a business corporation,” said 
he. “It is his duty to see to it that 
every cent of revenue shall in its ex- 
penditure bear the largest possible 
fruit for the general good. It is his 
duty to see to it that every citizen, 
without distinction of race or color or 
creed, shall feel that he is accorded 
fair play by the government of which 
he himself is a part.” When = Mr. 
Guild’s name was presented to the 
convention it was greeted with trem- 
endous applause—his was a magic 
name. Every man in Massachusetts 
knows ‘his clean record, his polished 





Harvard University in 1881. He made 
few public addresses on _ political 
questions until the campaign of 1896, 
when the monetary plank was the 
chief feature in the platforms of both 
big parties. From that time he has 
been continually in the public eye. 

Mr. Guild was born in Boston Feb. 
2, 1860, the son of Curtis and Sarah 
Guild. After his graduation at Har- 
vard he began newspaper work, and 
is now the sole owner of the newspa- 
per founded by his father. He was a 
delegate-at-large to the national Re- 
publican convention in 1896, and was 
chosen a vice-president of the conven- 
tio. He took an active part on the 
stump during the campaign in New 
England, the central west and south- 
ern states. 

When the war with Spain broke out, 
he was brigadier-general in the state 
militia, and when the Massachusetts 
regiment went to Cuba he served on 
the staff of General Fitzhugh Lee as 
lieutenant colonel, and later as _in- 
spector-general of the Seventh Corps. 
He remained in Cuba until the war 
ended, and received flattering praise 
from the inspector general in his re- 
port of the operations on the island. 

President McKinley offered Mr. 
Guild an insular commission but it 
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was declined. He was then offered 
the position of postmaster-general in 
the McKinley cabinet, but declined 
that also, prefering to remain in Mas- 
sachusetts and work for his party. 
When Theodore Roosevelt was run- 





HON. CURTIS 
Our Next 


ning for vice-president and made a 
tour of the west, Colonel Guild went 
with him and together they stumped 
many of the states which had been 
listed as in the Bryan column. 

In 1899 his friends urged him to run 


for lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts. Guild put up a stiff fight, but 
was defeated by John L. Bates. Gen- 
eral Guild, however, took the stump 
| for the party and helped with the 
| Success of the ticket. Three years 


GUILD, JR. 
Governor. 


ago he was nominated for lieutenant- 
governor and was elected by a wide 
margin. In 1901-2 he was president 
of the Republican club of Massachu- 
setts and is a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a mem- 
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ber of the Tavern, University, Press, 
Boston and Middlesex clubs. His 
home is at 124 Marlboro street. 
Another magic name now attract- 
ing the attention of the voters of 
Massacnusetts is that of the Hon. 
Eben S. Draper of Hopedale. Mr. | 
Draper is one of the strongest candi-| 
dates for lieutenant-governor Massa-| 
chusetts Republicans have ever pre-| 
sented to the ioyal citizens of this) 








HON. EBEN 5. DRAPER, REPUBLI-| 
CAN CANDIDATE FOR LIEUTEN- 
ANT-GOVERNOR OF MASS. 





commonwealth. He is a man of splen- | 
did equipment, unsullied reputation as | 
a staunch party man and an incom-| 
parable record as a successful manu-| 
facturer and business man. 

Eben Sumner Draper, Republican | 
candidate for lieutenant-governor, | 
was born and reared in Hopedale, 
where he has his home and large busi- 
ness interests. His father was George 
D. Draper, who built cotton and maci- 
inery mills in Hopedale years ago. 
Eben S. Draper was born June 17, 
1858, was educated in Allen’s school 
at West Newton and the Massachu-| 








setts Institute of Technology. During 
vacations he worked in his father’s 


| mills and thoroughly learned the busi- 


ness. When the Draper Manufactur- 
ing Company was formed in 1896 he 
was admitted to the firm and became 
a selling agent for the concern. 
Reciprocity was one of the political 
subjects to which he gave much study 
and because of his knowledge of that 
question he was elected chairman of 
the- Republican state committee in 
1892. Four years later he was chair- 


|man of the Massachusetts delegation 


to the Republican national convention 
and did much to help secure the adop- 
‘ion of the gold standard resolution in 
tre party’s platform. He was a chair- 
man of the Massachusetts delegation 





HON. LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM, 
SPEAKER OF THE MASS. HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


to the Nashville exposition in 1897, 
and there carefully studied cotton 
conditions in the south. 

When the Spanish war began, Mr. 
Draper was as anxious as the national 
government to help its soldiers and 
sailors, and did much to form. the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Associa- 
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tion, of which he was elected presi- 
dent. More than $200,000 was raised 
through his efforts for the hospital 
ship Bay State. 

The other good works which that or- 
ganization accomplished during the 
war have been commented on many 
times by the soldiers and sailors who 
were benefited by them. 

Mr. Draper is a director of the Na- 





Market club, and other splendid or- 
ganization. He will have the loyal 
support of every true Republican. 





One of the noblest and most generous 
citizens of Boston, a typical Massachu- 
setts man in heritage and achievement 
is the Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, 
|speaker of the lower branch of the 

| Massachusetts legislature. While Mr. 








HON. GUY. W. COX. 


tional Shawmut Bank, the American 


“Thread Company, the New England 


Cotton Yarn Company, the Queen 
City Cotton Company, the Milford 
Franklin & Woonsocket railroad, the 
Milford National Bank, a member of 





the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the 


Frothingham is a young man, he is 
one of the ablest in the House of Re- 
presentatives at the present time. He 
represents Ward 11 of the city of Bos- 
ton and he has the loyal support of 
every Colored voter in that ward. 
Mr. Frothingham was born in Jamaica 


Home | Plain, July 13, 1871. He entered Har- 
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vard University in 1889 at the age of | He taught in the Boston High school 
eighteen and during the four years of | and in the evening high school for a 
his college life, he knew but few acad-| number of years but for the past ten 
emic defeats. He took an active part | years has been actively engaged in the 
in the healthy sports connected with | practice of law in the city of Boston. 
a college career and ranked well in|He served in the common council in 
everything. Upon finishing his acad-| 1902 and in the house of representa- 
emic course at the University in 1893,| tives in 1902-04. While in the house 
he entered law school, from which he|he served on important committees, 
was graduated three years later. He!| being chairman of the committee on 
immediately took up the study of law | Probate and chancery. His effort in 
in Judge Lowell’s office in Boston. 

He took an active part in the war | 
with Spain and distinguished himself | 
throughout the struggle. In 1900 he 
was treasurer cf the Republican city 
committee. When he first went to the 
Legislature, he had some opposition, 
but he deported himself in such a 
dignified manner as to win over Ls 
opponents and a third term for him 
will be easy and rosy. 

Mr. Frothingham’s father and his en- 
tire family connections are among the 
most highly honored people of Massa- 
chusetts. Authors, clergymen, law- 
yers, philanthropists—all are counted 
in the ranks of the Frothingham hosts. 

The Hon. Guy W. Cox, republican 
senatorial candidate in the 5th dis- 
trict, comprising Wards 10, 12, and 18 
is especially admired and honored by 
the colored voters. Mr. Cox has al- 
ways proven true to our people and 
has helped to promote more race en- 
terprises in the city of Boston than | 
any other man of his experience. Not | 
only is Mr. Cox a distinguished and| wENRY A. BROWN, ESQ., REPUB- 
successful practitioner at the bar but! [JCGAN CANDIDATE FOR THE 
he is one of the chief promoters of| Wass. GENERAL COURT. 
the best interests of Boston and vi- | 
cinity. Through his energetic efforts|the present contest is to redeem to 
in the House of Representatives fror.|the Republican party the senatorial 
the 10th Suffolk district during the/ district, taking in Wards 10, 12 and 
past year and during his incumbency 18. Mr. Cox is a man of large expe- 
in the Common Council (1902) meas- | rience, splendid mental equipment and 
ures of vital public interest were suc-|admirable qualities of head and heart, 
cessfully carried through, and to Mr.|and. we believe would represent not 
Cox is due largely the credit. /only the colored voters of his district 

Mr. Guy W. Cox was born in Man-!with high honor and _ efficiency but 
chester, N. H., January 19, 1871. - He| would successfully represent all class- 
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was educated in the public schools and 
graduated with highest honors from 
Dartmouth college in 1893, from which 


institution he received the degree of | 


A. M. In 1896 he, took degree of LL. 


D. from Boston university law school. | 


}es of citizens in a manner becoming a 
man of his dignity and superior intelli- 
gence. 





Henry Adams Brown, Esq., who is 
a candidate from Ward 18 to the Gen- 
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eral Court, is a young man of splendid | ed from the Gregory Institute and 
qualities, fine education and good| Normal School in his native city. For 
standing in our community. He was] six years he was engaged in business 
born in Wilmington, N. C., December); in Baltimore, Maryland, and at West 

















DR. WILLIAM J. JOHNSTONE, 


12, 1870; received his primary train-| Point, Virginia. In 1894, he complet- 
ing in a private school conducted by{ed his preparatory education at How- 
his mother and in 1885 was graduat-|ard University, Washington, D. C., 
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and in 1898, received the degree of 
A. B., and in 1899, the degree of LL. 
B. from Howard University. He was 
valedictorian of his class. 

Mr. Brown is now in the real estate 
and insurance business in Boston and 
has controlling interest in a number 
of enterprises in his immediate com- 
munity. He belongs to the Masonic 
Fraternity, is an Odd Fellow, and is 





HON. EZRA W. CLARK. 


Deputy Grand Chancellor of the K. 
of P. of Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land; he is also connected with other 
fraternities and literary societies and 
clubs; he is one of the organizers and 
promoters of the Charles Sumner Re- 
publican club of Ward 18, which club 
is composed entirely of Colored vot- 
ers. Mr. Brown is the Negro’s candi- 
date and it is up to the Negroes of 
Boston to elect him. We will do our 
part. 





Dr. William J. Johnstone whose por- 
trait appears on another page in this 
number of Alexander’s Magazine and 
who resides at 692 Shawmut avenue, 
Boston, was a delegate to the last Re- 


publican county convention from Ward | 


18, and took an active part in the pro- 
cedings of that body. He is a mem- 
ber of the ward committee and a par- 
ticipant in all of the good work for the 


| 
| Republican party in his section of the 


| city. Through his efforts a Colored 
|man was placed on the ward com- 
mittee six years ago and has held the 
|position ever since. He has made 
hundreds of friends among these peo- 
|ple and is a diligent worker in their 
|behalf. Dr. Johnstone is a native of 
Canada, but has been in Boston for 
27 years and most of this time has 
been spent in ward 18. The doctor 
enjoys a large and lucrative practice 
among all classes of citizens in Boston. 
He received his training in the Boston 
|schools and took the course in medi- 
|cine at Tufts College. He is truly a 
|self-made man and is in full sym- 
|pathy with the masses. He is well ac- 
|quainted with the needs of his local- 
ity and is ever on the lookout for im- 
rrovement. It is suspected that Dr. 
Johnstone will run next year for an 





HON. EDGAR V. TANNER, 


‘important position in the city govern- 
ment and we are confident that he will 
have the loyal support of every Colored 
|citizen in his ward. 





Ezra W. Clark was born in Vt. Af- 
| ter passing through the public schools 
of his native town he worked his way 
| through the academy, seminary and a 
icomplete medical course, graduating 
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from the Jefferson Medical college of 


Philadelphia, in the class of 1870, tak-| 


ing high rank. He located at Derby, 
Vt., 
until he came to Brockton, about ten 
years ago. While practicing in Derby 
he held various town offices; serving 
on the board of selectmen 
consecutive terms, 
tendent of schools several years. 


On coming to Brockton he at once 
identified himself with the public in-| 


terests of the city and the welfare of 
all its people. He has always taken 
a deep interest in educational mat- 
ters and has served on the_ school 
board of this city three years. 


He is conservative, painstaking and | 


persevering, and when convinced of 
the justice of his cause is energeti- 
cally aggressive. 

As a teacher in the public schools, 
as principal of an important academy, 
in business management and in his 
professional work he has been uni- 
formly successful. 

Voters of the Eleventh district go to 
the polls on Tuesday, the 8th of No- 
vember, and by an overwhelming vote 
elect as your representative, Ezra W. 
Clark, a man who has lived in your 
midst nearly 10 years, who knows 
your wants and needs and who will 
faithfully represent the rights and in- 
terests of every citizen in connection 
with all legislative action. 





One of the ablest and most conser- | 
vative men of the house is Represen-; 


tative Edgar V. Tanner of Springfield, 
a retired business man. He is serv- 
ing his second year. 
cipates in debate, but is very often 
heard from on his committee. Yet he 
is constant in attendance and _ has! 
good judgment, as his roll call re-| 
cord amply demenstrates. In spite of | 
his retiring ways, he has a habit of | 
investigating every question that | 
comes up for consideration and his} 
voting is decidedly independent. 
Representative Tanner has made 


some very warm friends in his two)| 
terms, and has found the experience | 
well | 


congenial. He is probably as 
qualified to express an opinion on 
measures up for consideration as any 
member can be. He was assigned to 


where he practiced his profession | 


for four | 
and as superin-| 


He seldom parti- | 


the committee on public charitable 
institutions and the committee on 
| constitutional amendments, this year 
the same as last, and was chosen 
| clerk of the latter. He has taken a 
decided concern in the affairs of the 
| several state institutions brought to 
the attention of the committee, and 
has been a valuable man in thecon- 
| sideration of institute matters. He 
has little patience with the hue and 
cry so easily raised against the man- 
agement of these institutions and has 
a large faith, based upon investiga- 
tion, of the general excellence of their 
administration. Mr. Tanner was born 
|in Northampton, August 28, 1835. He 
ranks high in Masonic circles. 





MAYOR COLLINS : AN HONEST 


MAN. 





(From the Pilot.) 


Press and pulpit have teemed with 
eulogies of the lamented Patrick A. 
Collins, Mayor of Boston, ever since 
{the announcement of his death on 
September 14. Many aspects of his 
life are praised by old friends and 
new, by churchmen and statesmen, by 
men of every nationality and political 
party, and social condition. But these 
are all susceptible of being reduced to 
)a common denominator, so to speak, 
|and the expression of it is: He was 
|an honest man. 

In this age of monumental graft and 
greed, of consciences atrophied as to 
the moral law by a vague religion of 
|sentiment, a creed of expediency, or a 
bold and blatant rejection of God and 
distrust in man, to be clean and hon- 
|est in public and private life when one 
has ample opportunity to be otherwise, 
'is to be little short of a phenomenon 
of virtue. 

Mayor Collins was thirty-four years 
jactive in city, state and national po- 


litical life. He had his chances. He 
might have died a millionaire. He 
|chose the straight way, and he left 


but a modest competence to his fam- 
ily. He died, according to the world’s 
estimates, a poor man. 

All-of his life he had lived by the 
labor of his hands and brain. Had 
he lived longer, he would still have la- 
bored in arduous public office or at 
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his profession. He never learned how | public office was a public trust. Col- 
a man might live in idleness and lux-}lins loved as well as any man the 
; ury at the cost cf others. good-will of his fellowmen. He knew 
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He realized in his political life the} that an economical administration is 
ideal of his honest friend, Grover | not always the shortest road to popu- 
ip Cleveland. For one as for the other,| larity. But better than the praise of 
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men, he loved the consciousness of 
having done his duty as it was given 
him to see it. 

All through one of the hottest of 
recorded summers he toiled at his post, 
giving of his best to his people; op- 
posing with all his strength whatever 
he deemed contrary to the public good. 
Slowly his forces were failing. Did he 
realize it? He recalled, at least, what 
Boyle O'Reilly wrote about dying in 
harness. The fierce summer had waned 
before he felt he could take a brief 
rest. It was too late. Pausing for a 
brief space, he found himself sick. The 
rallying point was past. Weariness and 
infirmity pressed upon him, and sud- 
denly, as often with the overstrained 
and overworked, he crossed the straight 
and narrow pass of death. 

A safe guide, an incorruptible offi- 
cial, an honest man, he passes hence 
leaving his children rich with the heri- 
tage of a stainless name, leaving a 
great example to his race and every 
race, making even the selfish and fri- 
volous ask: “Is our game worth the 
candle?’ May the place of this honest 
soul be in refreshment, light and 
peace! 





THE STORY OF KU KLUX KLAN. 


This forms the heading, in last 
month’s Metropolitan Magazine, of an 
article by Thomas Dixon, Jr., which, 
at first reading, is a little discouraging 
for anyone who believes in the future 
of the English-speaking race on this 
continent. For its whole tone and 
matter show only too plainly that 
there must still be thousands of peo- 
ple in our Southern states to whom 
the fact of their having some millions 
of fellow-citizens whose color differs, 


more or less, from their own, is a | 


“brooding nigntmare.” Discouraging, 
also, because Mr. Dixon is so absolute- 
ly unconscious of the effect which his 
story would have on the mind of an 
unprejudiced reader approaching its 
subject for the first time. 

He gives us a “fac-simile of the first 
page of the ritual of the Ku Klux 
Klan,” the opening sentence of which 
claims that the Klan stands for “Chiv- 
alry, Humanity, Mercy, and Patriot 
ism,” and he tells us that this “Invis 


ible Empire was the sole guardian of 
civilization in the South from 1867 tu 
1870,” and then how it decreed the 
death of Judge Tourgee and Governor 
Holden of North Carolina, and com- 
missioned a hundred picked men to 
“throw their bodies into the Capitol 
square at Raleigh,” a decree which the 
hundred deputed assassins “failed” 
io carry out “only because of a warn- 
ing received in time.” 

Before Mr. Dixon gets to this part 





We reproduce the above picture 
from the September number of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, which origin- 
ally appeared in the Leopard Spots, 
and which the author, Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., claims is “the lowest type 
of Negro.” 


of his story he writes: “Judge AI- 
bion W. Tourgee, author of ‘A Fool’s 
Errand’ which is the carpet-bagger’s 
story of the Klan, pays tribute in his 
book to the organizers of the ‘Invis- 
ible Empire,’ which is very remark- 
able, when we remember that he was 
writing of enemies who had on more 
than one occasion sought his life;” 
and then after giving what Judge Tour- 
gee says in his book of the “daring 
conception of the Ku Klux Order,” and 
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telling of their failure to assassinate 
him, he adds, naively, “And yet this 
big-brained, self-poised Yankee sat 
down afterwards and wrote the tribute 
to his foes I quote. We Southerners 
are much too intense in our feelings to 
do such things.” 

Surely, after this admission by Mr. 
Dixon, the unpreiudiced reader afore- 
said would want to know how the 
“Story of the Klan” is told by this 
big brained, self poised Yankee, who 
is able to speak of his foes with a 
a fairness, which, according to Mr. 
Dixon, his intense feelings make 
impossible for a southerner; and, as 
surely would a careful reading of “A 
Fool’s Errand” leave him wondering 
how it is that Mr. Dixon, Sr., who, 
it appears, has been a minister of the 
gospel for 60 years, but who was “A 
member of the original Klan under 
Gov. McAfee’s leadership,” should 
have allowed his son to make maga- 
zine copy in this twentieth century 
of the miserable story, and give his 
parent’s portrait, together with that 
of “Thaddeus stevens—but for whom 
there never would have been a union 
league, and but for the league there 
never would have been a Ku Klux 
Klan,’ in order to let the reader 
of these two faces pick the ‘ruffian’ 
of the two.” ; 

As a matter of fact, neither por- 
trait suggests the idea of ruffian; that 
of the minister, curiously enough, hav- 
ing a considerable likeness to the por- 
trait of the fortunately escaped vic- 
tim, Gov. Holden, which is also given. 

There are other portraits illustrat- 
ing this “Story of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” but none of them 
require mention except that en- 
titled “The lowest type of Ne- 
gro,” of which Mr. Dixon says that 
it “is a photograph of this type from 
life. It appeared in the first ed- 
ition of my novel, ‘The Leopard’s 
Spots,’ but the publishers were com- 
pelled to cut it out of all subsequent 
editions because northern § readers 
could not endure to look upon the 
face of such a thing even in a pic- 
ture.” 

Again the unprejudiced reader, after 








be ‘the lowest type of Negro,’ given 
us by an enemy of the race, what 
would a portrait of one of the high- 
gst type be like, if photographed by 
u, friend? 

For in truth the poor fellow, who- 
ever he may have been, of whom this 
photograph was taken, though he may 
have sinned horribly, looks as if un- 
der favorable conditions he would 
have been kindly, cheerful, hardwork- 
ing and with more sense of humor 
than the gentleman who tells this 
“Story of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

Kelt-Nor. 





CURRENT STAGE EVENTS. 





By Sylvester Rus3sell. 

New York City has been all agog 
with expectancy over the outcome of 
the two new productions by Williams 
and Walker and Ernest Hogan respec- 
tively. No clouds hang heavy over 
their heads; no _ terror’. stricken 
dreams of failure can well be measur- 
ed with the financial foundation that 
will aid their success. Neither of 
their productions were ready to open 
in September as was announced and 
had to be deferred until after the first 
week in October. Fully three hun- 
dred actors of reputation and activity 
have visited the big city during the 
summer, two nundred of which were 
divided between the two companies. 
Williams and Walker as has been al- 
ready recorded, will be seen in the 
new musical comedy “Abyssinia,” 
written by Jesse A. Shipp, who, if not 
the brightest, is the most important 
playwright, at present, of his race, be- 
fore the public. 

The lyrics by Alex Rogers and mus- 
ic by Will Marion Cook is all of the 
richest quality and the grand chorus 
of one hundred singers will be some- 
thing to wonder at. The silly rumor 
that Williams and Walker are under 
the management of Dockstader is 
quite incorrect and laughable. Mr. 
Jack Shoemaker. who controls the 
business management for the two not- 
ed stars, could not well afford to give 
to the press anything potent directly 
after severing connection with Man- 


a careful study of this portrait, must|agers Hurtig and Seamon by a law 
be left wondering to himself, “if this| suit won in favor of Williams and 
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Walker. Perhaps later in the season | 
their management will be annou :ced 
and perhaps not; the whole thi g is 
shrouded in mystery. 

Mr. George W. Walker, who attends 
to private business matters concern- 
ing the interests of himself and part- 
ner, emphatically denies the current 
rumor that he and his partner are a 
bit estrange?. Williams and Walker 





MRS. ETTA CLERMONT. 


are one, practically one, he says, even 
if Mr. Walker, himself, does employ a 
private secretary. 

Bert A. Wiliams has branched out 
alone also, by writing the song ‘No 
body,” still the two comedians are one, 
plastered together; nothing in the 
world could pull them apart. 

Mr. Ernest Hogan, “the unbleached 
American,” will be seen for the first 
time as an individual star of stellar 
magnitude, under the management of 
Hurtig and Seamon. This means 
much to Mr. Hogan, as Manager Jules 
Hartig has already declared he will 
make the new Hogan company com- 
pete with any of its kind on the face 
of the globe. The name of the new} 
comedy is “Rufus Rastus,” book by 
Ernest Hogan and J. Ed Green, but} 


the scenes were constructed by Wl- 
liam D. Hall, a white writer. The 
rag-time music is by Joe Jordan and 
Tom Lominier, with classical and en- 
semble music by L. Lawrence Free- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio, who is alse 
leader of the orchestra. Of Mr. Free- 
man much can be said, he is a com- 
poser of much ability having formerly 
served as teacher of music at Wilber- 
force university. He has also compos- 
ed a few operas, two of which have 
been produced in a local way with 
much success. Mr. Hogan will be sur- 
rounded by sixty or more funny folks. 

Mr. Sam Lucas will be leading man 
and J. Ed Green, the now efficient 
stage manager, Herry Gi‘l2m, tramp 





MR, FRANK CLERMONT. 


actor, Harry Fidler, Anthony Byrd, 
Russell Brandow and Henry Troy, the 
tenor, back from Europe, are prominent 
male members. 

Anna Cook Pankey and Mme. Mar- 
ion Adams will be the prima donnas, 
and Ida, Foreen and Mauril Ringold, 
the dancers. 

Miss Abbie Mitchell, the sweet sing- 
er, wife of Will Marion Cook, the 
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composer, who deserted Ernest Hog- | Virginia have less Colored population 
an’s Memphis Students, appearing in | today than they had ten years ago. 
vaudeville, was restrained by an in-| Where have they gone to? What sort 
jvnction, issued by Justice Garretson| Of houses and streets do the Negroes 
cf Kings County, New York, supreme} in the northern cities live in? What 
‘ rt, September 12, from appearing in| sort of occupations are they shut out 
other attractions or accepting en-| of? Do they have a square deal in 
gagements. | the police courts? What part can 
Bob Cole, Rosamond Johnson and|they play in good government? What 
James W. Johnson have safely return-| of the Negro strike breaker? What 
ed from London, England. In an in-|are the lodges, the churches, _ the 


terview Mr. Cole said: “We|schools, and the other agencies car- 
must get away from old ried on by and for the Negro, accom- 
traditions of insinuating songs,” and| plishing for the good of the communi- 
spoke of the word “coon” having| ty? 

taken root in London as “common; Answers and half answers to these 
slander.” He also highly condemned|and a score of other questions will 


be found in a_ special number of 
“Charities” to be printed early in 
summer. Mr. Edmunds, by the way,| October. “Charities” is a weekly jour- 
must try to live down his recent error/ nal of philanthropy and_ social ad- 
which we hope to see by his future} vance. It has published within the 
work. year special numbers of “The Italian 

Mr. Frank Clermont and his wife,/in America” and “The Slav in Amer- 
Etta, will be known hereafter as the| ica,” whica have put what lies back 
“Clermonto’s” Haiwaian Duo. Mrs.| o. the immigration problem in a con- 
Clermont dresses beautifully and is| crete, picturesque, intelligible way— 
a very fine dancer. Her husband,| better than a dozen books with a trip 
Frank, a very good looking young man|to Ellis Island thrown in. In _ the 
from New Orleans, is an_ excellent} same spirit this special Negro number 
musician and hopes to become a pop-| has been conceived and it is the work 
ular composer. , of a group of men and women who 

The New England parks were flour-| know these facts first hand. These 
ishing last summer. The behavior of| include Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams 
some of the performers could have} of the Frederick Douglass Center, 
been much better. It is quite neces-| Chicago; Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of 
sary for good behavior to prevail ev-| Hampton, Prof. Franz Boas of Col- 
en in the smallest shows that travel.| umbia. University, Dr. DuBois of At- 

There is rumor that an all-Colored lanta, R. R. Wright of Trinity Mission, 
circus is to take the road next sum-| Chicago; Principal William L. Bulk 
mer. Mr. Clemo the contortionist, | ley of Public School No. 80, New 
and Griffith B. Wilson, acrobat, will} York: Prof. Karl Kelsey, author of 
be interested in it. Its proportions|“The Negro Farmer;” Miss Frances 
must really be withheld for the pre-| A. Kellor of the Intermunicipal Com- 


a caste song by Shephard N. Ed¢- 
munds, sung at Coney Island last 














sent or until tomorrow anyway. mittee on Houschold Research, Miss 
Lillian Brandt, author of “The Neg- 
PLEASE NOTICE. roes of St. Louis;” Mrs. S. C. Fernan- 


dis of the Colored Social Settlement, 
Washington; Miss Maud K. Griffin of 
the Illustrated Associated Press, New 
York, and a dozen others. 


In threshing through the southern 
situation, the community life of the 
Negro in the cities of the north, has 
been too largely overlooked. But the 


swelling migration of Colored men| “Charities” is published at 105 East 
and women from the small towns and | 22nd Street, New York. Single copies 
country districts of the south makes] of this special number, 10 cents. Ten 
it high time for the leaders of the|or more copies ordered by Sept. 
race, as well as those interested in| will be sent at 8 cents each. “Char- 
social conditions in general, to get at/| ities’ is more or less of a co-operative 
the facts. One half.of the counties of | undertaking. 
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BY JOHN DANIELS, 
South End House, Boston, Mass. 





A NEGRO’S ANSWER TO 
LEOPARD’S SPOTS.” 


“TRE 





“The Hindered Hand, or The Reign 
of the Repressionist,” by Sutton E. 
Griggs. The Orion Publishing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

There is a vast chasm often between 
what a man thinks he has done and 
what he actually has done. Such a 
chasm seems to intervene between the 





REV. SUTTON E. GRIGGS. 


self-delusions and the actual accom- 
plishments of Thomas Dixon, jr., au- 
thor of “The Leopard’s Spots.” What 
Mr. Dixon attempted to demonstrate 
in that story and what he thinks he 
has demonstrated is the inherent infer- 
iority of the Negro. What he has fair- 
ly demonstrated is the mistakenness of 
the full enfranchisement of the Ne- 
gro after the War and of the Recon- 
struction scheme. 





—— i 
| “The Leopard’s Spots” opens with a 


sympathetic account of the return ot 
|the defeated Confederates to their deso 
lated Southland. Then follows a nar- 
ration of their setting about to bring 
order out of this chaos. Hardly had 
they secured a fair start, however, 
when the Reconstruction Act was upon 
them, laying their land under the mis- 
rule of ‘Northern Carpetbaggers, 
Southern Scalawags and Niggers.” 
The remainder of the book is given 
over to a picturing of the rottenness— 
and rottenness it undoubtedly was—of 
the Reconstructionist period; of the ef- 
forts of the Southerners to restore 
order and prosperity, and of the final 
apparent success of their efforts in 
their present policy of Negro repres- 
sion. 
| Mr. Dixon’s story of the events cf 
|these years since the war does per- 
suade one of the mistake which was 
made in at once enfranchising all Ne- 
groes, and in attempting on those lines 
to Reconstruct the South. The story 
does surely bring one to understand the 
provocation the South has had, and its 
consequent treatment of the Negro. 
So far, so good. But when in this 
story demonstration is sought of the 
inherent inferiority of the Negro, it is 
found wanting. The treatment of the 
Negro in the story is merely historical, 
not analytic. Mr. Dixon does show, 
let us admit, that the freed and en- 
franchised Negroes proved disorderly 
and criminal, and politically incapable. 
But it would indeed have been a mira- 
cle had they proved otherwise. A race 
suddenly taken out of bestial and 
degraded slavery, uneducated, morally 
and intellectually, and at once made 
full citizens, with all the power thereto 
appertaining. The only wonder is that 
under such conditions the Negroes con- 
ducted themselves no worse than they 
did. But is the Negro’s conduct in 
these vears to be taken as a demon- 
stration of his inherent inferiority? 
Hardiy. A story to really prove or dis- 
prove such inferiority should be built 
on the plan of a psychological study, 
dealing with the Negro’s nature analy- 
tically and not simply with his con- 
duct historically. Mr. Dixon’s book is 
not such a psychological study, but @ 
historical novel, and it persuades 10 
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conclusions not as to the Negro nature 
but as to a period of history. 

Therefore, it should be answered, if 
answered at all, as a treatment of a 
p<riod of history. 

Mr. Sutton E. Griggs in “The Hind- 
«rod Hand,” has attacked rather Mr. 
] ixon’s delusion that his deed; instead 
of devoting himself entirely to show- 
ing the counter provocation which the 
Negro has rested under, which forms 


J. 


the sympathetic explanation of his | 
shortcomings in conduct, and to in- 
sisting on the wonderful progress the 
Negro has made since the War—which 
progress Mr. Dixon appears io omit 
from his fair-minded consideration— 
Mr. Griggs has attempted to demon- 
strate the inherent equality of the Ne- 





MADISON 


gro. But, though he injects here ani 
there through the book some forceful 
argument, his story, from the point of 
view of being a persuasive demonstra- 





tion, in. story form, of Negro 
equality, is a failure. He fails at the 
same point where Mr. Dixon has 


failed; he does not study the Negro 
|nature psychologically and analytical- 
| ly. He offers a sort of hoige-podge of 


| historical novel and formal argument. 





BELL. 


To be sure Mr. Griggs does attempt 
to picture the counter provocation 
which the Negro has rested under, and 
thereby to bring us to see the Negro’s 
side of the historical question, but his 
narration and description is so crude, 
disjointed and lacking in literary skill 
that it carries no persuasion. AS a 
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story teller, he is not comparable to 
Mr. Dixon, whose tales are at least 
well told. Mr. Griggs also fails to por- 
tray vividly and convincingly the pro- 
gress of the Negro since the war. In- 
stead of resisting Mr. Dixon at his 
really strongly fortified points, he goes 
chasing off after his false-alarm battle 
cry, “Negro Inferiority.” 

But though as q story, and an an- 
swer, in story form, to Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Griggs’ book is a failure; the argu- 
ment which he introduces—bare, un- 
concealed, an uncoated pill—is strong 
and persuasive. He protests against 
accepting the testimony of history in 
regard to the Negro as final and con- 
clusive, advancing sound reason to ac- 
count for the Negro’s non-progress in 
Africa, and for his failure to perform 
a miracle in America immediately he 
ceased to be a slave and became a citi- 
zen. He shows how the south, under 
sufficient initial provocation, to be 
sure—entered upon a policy of Negro 
repression, which has reacted to blind 
the south to the true merit of the 
Negro, and therefore to insure the 
continuance of this repression. He 
then analyses the Negro character, 
points out his peculiar virtues and 
argues his potential equality. He ap- 
peals to the Negro’s wonderful progress 
since the war as showing what greater 
things the Negro could do if given a 
fair chance. And finally he majntains 
with much plausibility that the south’s 
Tepressive policy will in the end seal 
its own death warrant, by going so 
far as to be condemned by the nation’s 
better feelings. When at last the 
Negro will be given a chance, and will 
finally emerge into full political equal- 
ity. 

This is good argument, but it is un- 
skillfully presented. Instead of being 
made part and parcel of the story, it is 
administered in the form of letters and 
speeches. So it loses its persuasive 
force. However, since the only argu- 
ments in Mr. Dixon’s book for Negro 
inferiority are speeches put in the 
mouths of the leading characters, Mr. 
Griggs has in this regard fallen short 


no more than Mr. Dixon. And where- 


as Mr. Dixon is predominantly asser- . 


tive in his arguments, ' Mr. Griggs 
submits evidence for his conclusions. 





JAMES MADISON BELL’S POEMS. 
“The Poetical Works of James Madi- 
son Bell,” Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, 

Crawford Co., Lansing, Michigan. 

James Madison Bell wrote most of 
his poems in the troublous times fol- 
lowing the war, so naturally enough, 
he sang the cause of freedom and the 
Negro’s right and hope therein. “The 
Black Man’s Wrongs,” “The Dawn of 
Freedom,” “The Day and the War,” 
“The Progress of Liberty,” “The Fu- 
ture of America in the Unity of the 
Races,” are titles which will suggest 
the genera] tenor of his poems. 

In structural form these poems are 
prevailingly simple. Most of them ara 
written in iambic tetrameter, with 
lines rhyming in successive or alter- 
nate twos: ballad style. From this 
structural point of view their merit is 
not great. But in substance they are 
thoughtful, sincere and moving. They 
reflect deep and reasoned thought on 
the author’s part, and appear to have 
been written from the heart and not 
merely from the pocketbook. They 
must have had an appreciable effect in 
that day. All in all, they are a credi- 
table contribution to American Negro 
literature. 





CHESNUTT’S LATEST STORY. 





“The Colonel’s Dream,” by Charlies W. 
Chesnutt: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“To the great number of those who 

are seeking, in whatever manner or 

degree, from near at hand or far away, 
to bring the forces of enlightment to 
bear upon the vexed problems which 
harass the South, this volume is in- 
scribed with the hope that it may 
contribute to the same good. end.” 

Such is the dedication of Charles W. 

Chesnutt’s new story, “The Colonel’s 

Dream,” which is now in process of 

publication. 

Judging from the advance sheets of 
the volume this story is bound to be 
interesting. And if Mr. Chesnutt has 
written with his accustomed insight, 
it ought to contribute appreciably to 
the “good end’’ of a proper under- 
tanding of the racial problem. 

The tale on which the story is built 
is that of the return to his native 
South!and of a business man who has 
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made his fortune in New York city.,;a study of the change from the old 
In his new invironment the conflict] goyth to the new South? We await 
between his businesslike ways and the the publication of this book with 
ways of the old-fashioned people cause ; 
both comedy and tragedy. Apparently | ™uch interest. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF ARMSTRONG. 
“Samuel Chapman Armstrong: A Bi- 
ographical Study,” by Edith Arm- 
strong Taibot: Doubieday, Page & 

Co., New York, 

The public has been well supplied 
with information about Armstrong 
through magazine articles, but has 
hitherto been given no approximately 
complete account of his life. This bi- 
ography written by his daughter sup- 
plies the want. The want is a real one. 
There is need to understand the life 
of the most successful pioneer in Ne- 
gro industrial education. 

The name of Hampton Institute is 
not so widely bruited as that of Tuske- 
gee, because Tuskegee is more full) 
identified with the cause of the Negri 
—Hampton being devoted also to the 
education of Indians—and because 
Tuskegee’s great president, Mr. Wash- 
ington, is so constantly before the pub- 
lic. But Tuskegee is the child, Hamp- 
ton the parent. Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong was the founder of this Hamp- 
ton—great and powerful and _ benefi- 
cent itself and become parent of a 
great offspring. biography well 
deserves to be written and read. 

Mrs. Talbot’s volume not only should 
be read, but is readable. Her style is 
clear and straightforward, her struc- 
tural plan well chosen, and _. best 
of all, she tells the tale with the under- 
standing sympathy of a daughter. The 
publishers, moreover, have done their 
part well and with attractive binding 
and excellent paper and type, offer a 
volume which invites to its reading. 


lis 
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By E. H. Clement. In The 
Evening Transcript. 


Boston 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 

When such a reliable newspaper as 
the Boston Evening Transcript takes 
notice of an editorial appearing in a 
Negro publication, that editorial must 
contain something of value to the gen- 
eral reader. We feel proud of the 
following notice of our effort which 
is clipped from a recent number of 
this conservative New England news- 
paper.—Editor. 

Alexander’s Magazine. 


Alexander’s Magazine, which has 











now reached No. 5 of Vol. 1, is prov- 
ing its value as guide, philosopher and 
friend of the Negro race by an even- 
handed and courageous independence 
and candor in criticism of current 
events and the actors in them. In 
the September number, for example, 
the editor, in an article, “As to the Big 
Negro,” warns his readers against 
their habit of exaggeration of the suc- 
cess reached by one and another of 
the race. If a Negro business man 
gets a glimpse of $3000 or $4000 in the 


| course of a year he is apt, Editor Alex- 
| ander 
; annual income on account of his busi- 


says, to allow that he has an 





CLEMENT, EDITOR OF 


H. 
BOSTON EVENING TRANS- 
SCRIPT. 


ness of from $20,000 to $50,000, and it 
is not only these general remarks 
that show his fearlessness and good 
sense, but he does not hesitate to tell 
Dr. Booker T. Washington that he 
made a mistake in apologizing for or 
explaining his invitation to dinner in 
a fashionable hotel at Saratoga from 
Mr. Wanamaker. “Dr. Washington 
represents,” he says, “the entire Ne- 
ero race, and yet there are thousands 
of wise Negroes throughout the coun- 
try that would not act as he did in 
this matter. There was absolutely no 
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excuse for the attitude taken by him.” 
On the other hand, of Professor W. 
E. Burghardt Du Bois, who may be 
considered the antithesis of Washing- 
ton, a review in Alexander's remarks 
that the reader of his “The Souls of 
Black Folk” could wish “that the mo-| 
tif of bitterness and complaint were) 
subordinated to an emergent triumph- 
al motif of overcoming, of victory;” 
and the ablest and most eminent of 
the Negro editors of the country, @. 
Thomas Fortune of the New York 
Age, is bluntly told that his poems 
lack fineness and discrimination of 
diction as well as taste and variety of 
meter. When the Colored people 
come to discriminating after this fash- 
ion and refuse to let color be a blank- 
et to hide all defects, they are plant- 
ing themselves on the solid ground of 
self-respect. However much _ they 
need sympathy and aid, they need al- 
so candid criticism and the “faithful 
wounds of a friend,” and of such ser- 
vice Alexander’s Magazine seems to 
promise to afford a large and effective 
amount. It is published at 714 Shaw- 
mut avenue, Boston, Charles Alexan- 
der, editor and publisher. 





HOW TO ENDURE MARRIAGE. 





Here is a little book—“Matrimonial 
Primer,” made by V. B. Ames and Gor- 
don Ross, and published by Paul El- 
der & Co., San Francisco—which every 
husband and wife, in fact or in pros- 
pect, should own. It contains in at- 
tractive form, advice to both parties of 
the marriage contract as how to mini- 
mize the inevitable friction. To thoss 
already tied in the knot, it will render 
the knot less knotty, and to those yet 
untied it will carry the message, ‘‘Bet- 
ter Not.” 





SHADOW AND LIGHT, an autobi- 
ography, with reminiscences of the last 
and the present century. By Judge Mif- 
lin W. Gibbs, late consul to Madagas- 
ear, with introduction by Dr. Booker 
T. Washington. Published by the 
author at Little Rock, Ark., 372 pages; 
price $1.50. 

Judge Miflin Wistar Gibbs is one 
of the really distinguished men of the 


career as set forth in this sane and im- 
partial review reads like a romance. 
The reminiscences in this volume are 
illuminating and informing and tells 
about the struggles of the Negro just 
after his emancipation in a most fas- 
cinating and engaging manner. The 
book has a well-chosen title—it truly 
presents the light and shadow, not only 
of the author’s career, but of the pro- 
gressive steps up from slavery of an 
entire race. 

Judge Gibbs was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1823. He was given what 
might be regarded as a liberal educa- 
tion for his day. When he arrived at 
the age of manhood he took an active 
interest in every race movement and 
shared in the stirring incidents con- 
nected with the abolition movement 
and the underground railroad. He was 
a friend and co-worker of Frederick 
Douglass and shared with him the 
achievements of the most stirring pe- 
riod for the Negro this country has 
witnessed. 

In his introductory chapter the Judge 
says, “It is ever a source of strength 
for a young person to have faith in 
his or her possibilities, as soon as may 
be, assume mastership.” He expresses 
a fine thought here. Commensurate 
with his skill and ability every young 
man should continue his strivings af- 
ter the loftiest possible attainment. 

Judge Gibbs has had great oppor- 
tunities for studying human nature in 
various parts of the world; his large 
experience in dealing with the Negro 
of this country gives him authority to 
speak upon the Negro question. On 
this question his book is full of sound 
counsel and is representative of the 
best literary efforts of the type of 
manhood to which he belongs. “Shade 
ow and Light” is beautifully illustrat- 
ed with portraits of some of the most 
distinguished men of the time. 





It is reported that the director of the 
French school at Athens has just dis- 
covered at Delos three large lead vases 
full of old coins. The largest contain- 
ed more than 800 4-drachma pieces, 
minted in Athens under the Archons. 
They are said to be in such perfect 
state that they appear never to have 





Negro race in the United States. His 


been put in circulation. 
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MR. PAT CAPPELLE, THEATRICAL 
MANAGER, 


We present above a portrait of Mr. 
Patrick Chappelle of 1054 West Church 
street, Jacksonville, Florida, who is 
now making his 6th successful tour of 
the South with his own company en- 
titled “A Rabbit Foot Comedy Com- 
pany?” It requires three cars to con- 
duct Mr. Chappelle’s company of fifty 
actors and musicians, his buggies, 
horses and commodious tent. While 
Mr. Chappelle has not received a great 
deal of newspaper comment, he is at 
the same time, one of the foremost 
theatrical managers of the country. 
He bears the proud distinction of be- 
ing the only Colored manager and 
owner of a mammoth theatrical enter- 
prise in the United States. His com- 
pany has achieved great success 
throughout the southern and western 
states and he not only treats his people 
well, but pays them liberally for the 
work they do. 





TRINIDAD, PORT OF SPAIN. 





By Chester A. Miles. 


“Negro domination” and social equal- 
ity” are words coined intentionally to 
offset the superior qualities and high 
aspirations of the black man, no mat- 
ter what your several abilities are or 


! 

| your acknowledged good character; in 
|certain sections of this country the 
fact that you are a Negro is almost 
an insurmountable barrier, calculated 
to destroy every claim that is honor- 
able and respectable, and even the 
righteous spirits that seek to promote 
| his welfare. But not so everywhere, 
|and thank God there are American 
| citizens honest and true enough to de- 
| clare their opinion on the subject and 
| suffer the consequence. If Negro domi- 
| nation and social equality count for 
| all that is bad, ring rule and mob law 
| for all that is good, we have a remark- 
able contrast in the government of 
Trinidad. 


Trinidad ‘is a progressive city, prac- 
tically controlled by Negroes. It is 
an orderly, prosperous community, and 
a large majority of its public servanis 
are well qualified Negro men and wo- 
|}men. Most of the conductors and 
|motormen, clerks, druggists, and many 
|}of the leading business and profes- 
|sional men are of color and character. 
|Hon. H. A. Alcazar, King’s Counsel 
|and solicitor-general is a Negro bar- 
lrister that the race and _ profession 
should delight to honor, The late Hon. 
Vincent Brown, acting attorney-general, 
was a brilliant legal character worthy 
of the high position he held. The city 
dispensaries are operated by Negro 
pharmacists and clerks. 


With a population of 245,000 the offi- 
cial and commercial integrity of the 
city largely protected by black men 
and not a cry of Negro domination, is 
a striking example of ability and op- 
portunity against the whims and fan- 
cies of color. Stephens & Scott, Ltd., 
| possibly the largest wholesale and re- 
tail merchants of the city, employ Col- 
ored men and women as clerks and 
bookkeepers, and the honest public, 
composed of both races, does not raise 
a dissenting voice. The city is healthy 
and attractive and the people kind and 
hospitable. 

Politically, Trinidad is a British 
crown colony. Like other British co- 
lonial governments, it has had good 
roads, excellent public works and pri- 
vate institutions of all kinds. There 
are about 8@ miles of railroad operated 
by the government on the island. It 
is historically interesting as the place 
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where Cortez parted from Governor 
Valesquez, with all the vessels and men 
fitted out for the Conquest of Mexico. 

The island of Tobago, 20 miles off the 
northeastern shores, is a part of the 
crown colony and is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the governor of Trinidad. To- 
bago is one of those islands which 
claims to have furnished DeFoe with 
his materials for his Robinson Crusoe. 
After the Dutch settlers were driven 
out by the Spaniards, it was reduced to 
solitude and visited only by a few pass- 
ing mariners. One of these having 
been stranded on the deserted shores 
was afterwards rescued and may very 
well have been the hero of the world- 
famed story. 

The famous Pitch Lake is about 30 
miles southwest of Port of Spain and is 
reached from the seaport of LaBrea. 
This is one of the most wonderful de- 
posits on the globe. The road from 
LaBrea to the lake, about a mile and 
one-half long, crosses an utterly deso- 
late track. The lake covers an area of 
100 acres and is as black as coal. Clifts 
and fissures are noticeable on the sur- 
face, which is hard enough to bear the 
weight of horses and mules. You 
would imagine it was an asphalt street 
or square undergoing repair. Water 
has settled in the openings and fish and 
black beetles swim in them. When 
pieces of pitch are taken from the lake 
nature at once begins to repair the 
damage, and in 24 hours the hole is 
filled again. Explosions of gas fre- 
quently occur. Petroleum is also found 
in this vicinity. This whole tract is 
leased by the government to an Amer- 
ican asphalt company for $142,500 rev- 
enue a year. fhe company has estab- 
lished machines near the lake to crush 
and purify the pitch, then it is formed 
in blocks, packed in barrels and car- 
ried by trolleys to the ships at LaBrea 





“WISE AND OTHERWISE.” 





Selected by George Henry Biddle. 





The man that makes bets is a gam- 
bler, and the man that don’t is no bet- 
ter. 





Two young ladies took a long tramp 
through the woods. Who brought him 
back? 





I saw a curiosity today—a lady with 
bare feet. 





“How did you get your start in life?” 
“My little sister shoved me down- 
stairs.” 





“Who is that woman you tipped your 
hat to this morning?” 

“Ah, my boy, I owe a great deal to 
her.” 

*Oh, your mother?” 

“No, my washwoman.” 





“A scoundrel insulted my wife and I 
walked five miles through a blinding 
snow-storm to his home to give him a 
thrashing.” 

“My, but did you walk back?” 

“No, I rode back in an ambulance.”’ 





I married a girl; her father was an 
undertaker; he invented an automobile 
hearse. Folks are just dying to ride in 
it. I was awfully bashful the first 
time I called on her but her father 
helped me out. When I first saw her 
on the lawn, she had her stockings 
wrong side out; I turned the hose on 
her. 

She had a cat that she told me could 
jump as high as the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. I thought that was funny, for 
I never knew the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment could jump. We had four or 
five lovers’ quarrels. We were in the 
hammock the first time we fell out. 
She wore a Mother Hubbard and I 
felt like giving her a belt. I took her 
into a cigar store and bought her a 
Havana wrapper. I could always tell 
when she had her hair done up, be- 
cause I saw it in the papers in the 
morning. 





A Bird of a Story. 

The wife of a Methodist minister in 
West Virginia has been married three 
times. Her maiden name was Par- 
tridge, her first husband was named 
Robin, her second Sparrow, and the 
present one’s name is Quayle. There 
are now two Robins, one Sparrow and 
three little Quayles in the family. One 
grandmother was a Swann and another 
was a Jay, but he’s dead and now a 
bird of paradise. They live on Hawk 
avenue, Eagleville, Canary Island. 
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How Should the Christian State Deal 
With the Race Problem 





By REVERDY C. RANSO/SI1 





(Written for Alexander’s Magazine.) 





THERE SHOULD BE NO RACE 
PROBLEM IN THE CHRISTIAN 
STATE. 





When Christianity received its Pen- 
tecostal baptism and seal from heaven 
it is recorded that, “There were dwell- 
ing at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
out of every nation under heaven. 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and 
in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia in 
Egypt, and in parts of Lybia about 
Cyrene; and strangers of Rome; Jews 
and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.” 

St. Paul, standing in the Areopagus, 
declared to the Athenians that, “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 

Jesus Christ founded Christianity in 
the midst of the most bitter and in- 
tense antagonisms of race and class. 
Yet he ignored them all, dealing alike 
with Jew, Samaritan, Syro-Phoeni- 
cian, Greek and Roman. It is true 
that the Jewish religion and the entire 
social and political structure of He- 
brew civilization rested upon the idea 
of race. “First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear,” is’ as true in human society as 
it is in nature. God, through the Jew, 
was educating the world, and laying 
a moral and spiritual foundation. That 
foundation was the establishment of 
the one God idea. Upon this founda- 
tion Jesus Christ builded the super- 
structure of “the Fatherhood of God,” 
and its corollary, “the Brotherhood of 
man.” 

The crowning object at which Jesus 
Christ aimed was to “break down the 


| middle wall of partition” between man 
and man, and to take away all the Old 
| Testament laws and ordinances that 
| prevented Jew and Gentile from ap- 
| proaching God on an equal plane. And 
| this He did, “that He might reconcile 
| both unto God in one body by the 
cross, having slain the enmity there- 
| by, so making peace.” 

What Is a Christian State? 

; A Christian State is one founded 
}upon the teachings of Jesus: being 
| thus founded, its constitution and laws 
|}and all the complex social relations of 
|its people’s life will partake of the 
|character and spirit of His teachings. 
|This is the ideal which the Christian 
| State has set before it, toward which 
|it must ever strive. It cannot hesitate 
|}or turn back, without turning its back 
|upon Him, From the time that St. 
|Paul answered the Macedonians’ cry 
| by introducing Christianity into Eu- 
|rope down to the present hour, the 
|states calling themselves Christian 
| have had to deal with the race prot- 
|lem, and they have done it with the 
|rack, the torch, the Spanish Inquisi- 
|tion, the Kishineff massacre, political 
| disability, social exclusion and by all 
other means passion and prejudice 
could devise. America has this right 
}to call itself a Christian nation, that 
|it is the first nation that was ever 
|born with the Bible in its hands, It 
has had to face problems new to the 
civilization of Europe, and to walk in 
j}untried paths. The Negro Question 
|has been with this nation from the 
|time that the foundations of the gov- 
ernment were laid. James G. Blaine, 
in his “Twenty Years in Congress,” 
says: “The compromises on the Slav- 
ery question, inserted in the Constitu- 
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tion, were among the essential condi- 
tions upon which the federal govern- 
ment was organized. If the African 
slave trade had not been permitted to 
continue for twenty years; if it had 


REV. REVERDY C. 


not been conceded that three-fifths of 
the slaves should be counted in the 
apportionment of representatives in 
Congress, if it had not been agreed 
that fugitives from service should be 
returned to their owners, the thirteen 





States would not have been able in 
1787 ‘to form a more perfect Union.’ ” 

In dealing with this question, the 
history of our past is well-known. The 
Race Problem in this couztry is not 


RANSOM, D. D. 


only still with us an unsolved prob- 
lem, but it constitutes perhaps the 
most serious problem in our country 
today. In church and state, from the 
beginning, we have tried to settle it 
by compromise, but all compromises 
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have ended in failure. It is only when | 
we have faced it courageously and 
sought to settle it right that we have 
triumphed, as in the case of Lincoln’s 
immortal “Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion.” American Christianity will un- 
Christ itself if it refuses to strive on, | 
until this Race Problem is not only 


settled, but settled right; and until | 


the thick blackness piled up by the 
smoke from the cannon’s roar was lift- 


led, the world beheld the fetters of 


four million slaves piled up like a 
monument to heaven. After these 
days passed, men felt that the Negro 
would be permitted to tread the path- 
way of industrial opportunity with per- 
fect freedom, according to his capa- 


this is done however much men may | bility and desires, but not so. The at- 
temporize and seek to compromise, | titude of this nation today, both North 
and cry “peace! peace!” there will be | and South, seems to be, that the Ne- 





no peace until this is done. 
Facing the Industrial Question. 


Those who brought the Negro to this 
country had no thought of him as a 
human being above the mere level of 
brute strength and animalism. The 
thought of admitting him even into 
the outer courts of opportunity for 
progress, much less according him the 
rights of a man, had never for a mo- 
ment been entertained. He was to be 
forever tied to the soil, enjoy no rights 
or privileges, exercise no will save 
the will of his master. Negro slavery 
was for generations the cornerstone 
of Southern civilization. Whatever 
progress or prosperity the South en- 
joyed for two hundred years were 
based upon it. All the power of her 
pulpits, the learning of her schools, 
the ability of her statesmen were em- 
ployed to justify, to uphold, to main- 
tain and to defend it. It was, in fact, 
constitutional and it was declared to 
be also in accordance with the will of 
heaven, which had decreed that the 
Negro should be a servant forever. 


The North, partly from climatic rea- | 


sons and partly from differences of its 
political, intellectual and moral inheri- 
tance and training, was unfriendly to 
slavery. More than this, there were 
high-souled men and women who were 
sufficiently acquainted with the will 
of God and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, to know that a Christian nation 
founded in liberty could not long sur- 
vive upon the foundation of human 
slavery. At last God’s hour came; he 
spoke from heaven, men’s eyes were 
opened, their hearts were a flame of 
fire, they marched to the field of bat- 
tle and fought until the ground ran 
red with blood; both North and South 
gave their beauty, their chivalry, their 
wealth, their.brain and brawn. When 


gro should live only upon the fringes 
of the industrial world, that his place 
|should be that of a menial. This idea 
has become so fixed, that it is thought 
{to be a presumption amounting to im- 
| pertinence, for qualified Negro men 
'and women to seek to enter the doors 
|ef the great banking, manufacturing, 
|mercantile and business avenues open 
to all others with perfect freedom. 
| Following upon this idea, a propa- 
ganda has arisen, which has found 
willing assent in the North, to the ex- 
| tent that it is shared by clergymen, 
|newspapers, magazines and most of 
the great organs of public opinion, as 
|well as the wealthy, who willingly 
|contribute millions in its behalf. No 
|one can successfully prove what is 
| claimed, that industrial education will 
|solve the Negro Problem. How can 
|industrial education solve the Negro 
|Problem? The South has assented to 
this proposition in which Northern 
|sentiment seems to have acquiesced; 
but what the South undoubtedly means 
| by this solution, is that a great peas- 
lant class, composed of ten million 
Negroes, shall be built up and estab- 
lished in this land; that they shall be 
|trained to more intelligently till the 
soll, ply the trades and render domes- 
| tic service. This Republic, conceived 
|in liberty, cannot stand upon its foun- 
|dation by establishing here a peasant 
class. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., has recent- 


ly complained in the public prints that 
Dr. Booker T. Washington’s’ great 
school at Tuskegee was not turning 
out servants, but men, who would go 
oul into the world to be themselves 
leaders of men, as contractors, mas- 
ter mechanics and employers or direc- 
tors of labor, and because of this, he 
says, that Tuskegee will be a failure; 
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that it cannot survive. Here in Massa- 
chusetts and throughout all the North 
and West, yea, even in the Southland, 
Colored boys and girls are studying 
the same books and drinking from the 
same fountains of aspiration and in- 
spiration as are the whites. They 
read the same books, papers and mag- 
azines; they cherish the same ideals 
and ambitions. Can one think of a 
greater crime, almost against the very 
life of the human spirit, than this, 
that these youths should go thus out 
into life only to find that their ability, 
coupled with high character, counted 
for very litile when they sought to 
enter the doors of industrial oppor- 
tunity. 

We admit that the Negro has been 


a servant, and only a servant, so long, 
has been in a place of inferiority for 
so many generations, that it is diffi- 
cult, no doubt, to conceive of him en- 
tering a path which character and fit- 
ness would permit any other person 
to tread with perfect freedom. The 
Negro does work, and has done noth- 
ing but work since he landed upon 


—————f 





these shores centuries ago. He should 
become a more skilled and a more in- | 
telligent worker, it is true; but he} 
should be permitted to work not only 
as a servant, but as a man, with all | 
the opportunities open to him that are 
open to others no better qualified than | 
he. White men may not feel it thus | 


spirit of Christ toward the black toil- 
ers of this land, until Negroes are as 
freely permitted to run locomotive en- 
gines as they are elevators; to work 
in a national bank, as they are a coal 
bank; to sell dry goods over the coun- 
ters of the stores as they are to wash 
them in the laundry; to work in a cot- 
ton mill, as they are in a cotton field; 
and to follow the pig-iron from the fur- 
nace, all the way to the iron and steel 
mills, through all the various forms 
of utility into which it is capable of 
being manufactured; this and nothing 
less than this, is the justice which a 
Christian nation should be willing to 
give. Willing because such giving 
would not impoverish, but would great- 
ly enrich it in all lines and branches, 
by the re-enforcement of these millions 
of eager hands, whose fingers have 
been twitching in hopeful anticipation 
for the day when they might seize 
these opportunities from which they 
have been so long debarred. It would 
add to the nation’s strength by mak- 
ing so many more millions of her citi- 
zens prosperous, by permitting them 
to contribute to the upbuilding of the 
nation along all the lines of its de- 
fense, protection, development and 


| growth. 


Citizenship in the Republic. 
The first right of an American citi- 
zen, is the right to vote; to cast a bal- 
lot which shall represent the untram- 


and some Negroes may not see it,|meled exercise of his judgment and 
but the great and menacing danger | expression of his will. It is the high- 
that surrounds the Negro and the|est duty of the state to protect each 
nation at this hour, is the circum-| citizen in the free exercise of that 
scribed limitations which this nation|right. The state owes this duty to 
has put around the opportunities of/|the citizen, no less for his protection 
the Negroes of this land; to occupy | than for the preservation of its own 
themselves freely, in any sphere, ac- |life. When the franchise may be vio- 
cording to their ambition, capability | lated, corrupted or refused, a death 
and desire. The government does | blow is aimed at the very life of 
deal justly with the Negro as far as/ democracy and the Christian institu- 
permitting him to be employed in its |tions founded upon it here. 

various branches which may be en-| Our institutions rest not upon race 
tered through Civil Service examina-/or class, but are founded upon the ex- 
tions, but even here, when it comes | pression of the people’s will. For the 
to promotion for merit, the boundary | state to refuse the right to vote for 
line beyond which he may not go is! any cause not founded upon constitu- 
fixed. This nation is not rich enough tional disability, is to place the enter- 
in trained minds, skilled hands and|ing wedge for the overthrow of these 
cultured brains to put a discount upon | institutions founded in hope, and per- 
the ability and aspiration of any class | petuated in sacrifice, suffering and pa- 
of its citizens, nor will it act in the! triotic devotion. As in the days of 
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slavery, it was argued that it would 
be a crime against the Negro to set 
him free, because he would lapse into 
barbarism and would be unable, in 
competition with white men, to sup- 
port himself without the guiding hand 
of the master; so now, it is argued, 
that it is no injustice to the Negro 
citizen, to either forcibly, or by legal 
artifice, deprive him of the right to 
vote. White men must do this, we are 
told, in defense of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty, and to prevent our institutions 
from becoming Africanized. Whence 
this great apprehension? Of all Amer- 
icans there is a sense in which the 
Negro is the most American of them 
all. Excluding the Indian, he has been 


here almost ever since the first of the | 
founders of this nation arrived, and | 


he has witnessed the arrival of the 


many conglomerate elements of our | 


population, who have been swarming 
to these shores for more than one hun- 
dred years. Unlike these people who 
have come to us, the Negro brought 
with him, no political ideas or tradi- 
tions, no theories of government or 
religion, no social schemes for the or- 
ganization of society which could in 
any way contaminate, blight, or injure 
the great ideas or principles upon 
which this nation was’ established. 
He was a seed ripe for germination, 
sown deep into the rich soil of the 
first ideas and principles upon which 
this nation was established, and he 
has been an apt student; he has 
grown with every moment of the na- 
tion’s growth; he has developed with 
every phase of the development of the 
nation’s life; he has been present at 
every crisis when the soul of the na- 
tion was tried, when her strength was 


put to the test upon the field of bat- | 


tle; on land and sea he has never 
been found wanting in a single con- 
flict. In the development of her re- 
sources his sweat and toil have con- 
tributed from the beginning, to in- 
crease the nation’s wealth, and her 


stability and strength in all material | 


things. 

The Negro in America cherishes no 
ideals, holds to no other principles 
Save those that are soundly American. 
Why, then, this fear of being African- 
ized? We hear no fear expressed of 


| our country being Germanized or Ju- 
daized; we hear no cry going up from 
North or South against Irish political 
ascendancy. Is there any evidence 
anywhere in a single page of American 
history, where the Negro has been 
less patriotic and true to our institu- 
tions than any of these elements 
which we have named? There are 
those claiming to be the Negro’s best 
friends, who tell us that the Negro 
|should give up politics for the time 
|and devote himself to saving money, 
buying land and educating his chil- 
|dren. We grant that he should do 
| these things; but why do these and 
leave the other undone, namely, the 
|assertion of his first right as a citi- 
zen, the right to vote? How, without 
the ballot, is he to protect his house 
and land, his goods and chattels, his 
wife, his children, and his home, his 
life, his liberty, his rights under the 
constitution and the laws? Is this cry 
raised, that it is to the Negro’s best 
interest to give up the franchise for 
the time, because the Negro has done 
anything against the interest of the 
state, the church, or society? We 
know that it is not. No man is good 
enough to govern another without that 
man’s consent; no man is worthy to 
be trusted to hold another man in his 
power. From the beginning of hu- 
man society until now, throughout all 
the centuries of history, it has meant 
tyranny, oppression upon the one 
hand, and slavery or serfdom upon 
the other; yet Northern timidity and 
indifference has yielded to this cry 
until now, even the government itself 
has become quasi-acquiescent. Peo- 
ple become impatient when an at- 
tempt is made to discuss this ques- 
tion; they whisper, “quiet, be still, let 
alone;” but we cannot let it alone, 
and we will not be still. 

A man who advises 
gro to give up his right to 
the franchise is not a good friend 
to the Negro, and he is an enemy of 
|his country. This cry that goes up 
|from the South for the suppression 
| of the Negro vote, is against the Ne- 
gro as such, regardless of his charac- 
| ter, intelligence or wealth. These 
men desire what they have always de- 
sired, to have and to hold the Negro 
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in their power, thus obtaining for | power of Spain in the western hemis- 
themselves a disproportionate political | phere and to deliver Cuba from the 
influence and power in the councils of yoke of Spanish oppression, while 


enactment of legislation and the ad- 
ministration of law; not only this, but 
the Negro is thus rendered helpless 
and made the defenseless victim, and 
easy prey of any who may desire to 
prey upon him. 

Are the lovers of righteousness so 
numerous; are the friends of good 


government so wise; are the support- | 
ers of Christian civilization so strong, | 


that they can refuse to accept the aid 
and co-operation of millions of Negro 
citizens who are also intelligent, pa- 
triotic and virtuous, from joining with 
them in upholding and maintaining 
these ideas and principles, which they 
cherish with as much devotion as do 
the white men who refuse their aid? 
The true supporters of the Christian 
State will stand unmoved amid cla- 
mor, class prejudice and race hatred. 
They will resist in the name of God 
and of human liberty, all those ene- 
mies of the Republic, who would put 
aboard the ship of state, any pilot 
who would attempt to guide her out 
of the safe waters of that constitu- 
tional liberty, founded on equality, 
upon which in the beginning she was 
launched. 
The Bogey of Social Equality. 

Much of the persecution and bru- 
tality visited upon members of the Ne- 
gro race in America, is justified by the 
plea, that it is necessary in order to 
protect the homes of white men and 
the chastity of their women, The 
highest ambition of the Negro, it is 
claimed, is to achieve social equality 
with the whites, therefore, he may be 
beaten, hung, shot and burned at the 
stake, in the name of the preserva- 
tion of social purity. 

We present to the world the specta- 
cle of a nation sympathizing with the 
oppressed of all lands, and opening 
our gates to furnish an asylum for 
those who flee from oppression and 
tyranny at home, We sympathize 
with persecuted Irishmen in Ireland, 
the Jews of Russia and the Armeni- 
ans who suffer at the hands of the 
Turks. We went to war in the name 
of humanity, to break forever the 





the nation, in all that pertains to the | within our own borders, a Negro may 


be beaten with more brutality than 
one would dare treat a horse or even 
a dog, for an alleged crime against a 
white person, and in many instances 
for no alleged crime at all. He may 
be tortured and put to death with all 
the shocking horrors of savage fero- 
city. These things are done within 
the borders of this nation and have 
become so common, that if the public 
conscience is not dead, it is at least 
asleep for the time. The perpetrators 
of mob violence have ceased to mask 
themselves, not even shielding them- 
selves with the veil of darkness. They 
stalk abroad in the open light of day, 
quite frequently that day, the holy 
Sabbath. It is made a gala day, the 
railroads run excursions to the scene 
of burning at thd stake, children, chil- 
dren reared in our Sunday schools 
and Christian homes are witnesses to 
these scenes, while men contend with 
each other for ghastly trophies of the 
incinerated bodies of the victims. 
Against all these there is no united 
voice of protest from the American 
pulpit. The daily papers print the 
news which is carried to the homes 
of the nation, but there is rarely edi- 
torial comment in condemnation, The 
President of the United States in his 
annual messages makes no recommen- 
dations; the voice of Congress is si- 
lent. Must we assume, is it too much 
to assume, that this nation, calling 
itself Chirstian, is acquiescent? But 
the attempts of the public sentiment 
of this nation to humiliate and degra- 
date the Negro stops not here, he has 
been rigorously segregated by being 
generally refused admission to places 
of public resort, entertainment and 
amusement, and upon equal terms 
upon the common carriers. In the 
South, upon the railroads he is forced 
to ride in a separate car with infe- 
rior accommodations, for first-class 
fare; forced to ride there, no matter 
what his education, wealth, character 
or culture. He is excluded from 
parks, libraries, museums and even 
Young Men’s Christian associations. 
If this be the spirit of Jesus, then 
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give us Mohammed or some other re- | 


deemer, 

The white millions of this nation 
can never lift themselves up in Chris- 
tianity and civilization by beating 
back and trampling under foot the 
simple rights and aspirations of ten 
million blacks. We know that men 
cannot be made social equals by legis- 
lation; we know also that equality 
cannot be based upon color any more 
than it can be based upon the fashion 
plate. The attitude of the Christian 
state toward this question should be 
to seek to lift up all men who are 
Sinking down, and to clear the way 
and throw wide the gates to all peoples 
who are seeking to climb upward in 
education, in wealth, in character and 
in all that better growth of the hu- 
man spirit which makes manhood. 

As God is above man, so man is 
above race. There is nothing to fear 
by forever demolishing every wall, 
religious, political, industrial, social, 
that separates man from his brother- 
man. God has given us a splendid 
heritage here upon these shores; He 
has made us the pioneers of human 
liberty for all mankind. He has placed 
the Negro and white man here for 
centuries, to grow together side by 
side. The white man’s heart will 
grow softer, as it goes out in helpful- 
ness, to assist his black brother up to 
the heights whereon he stands, and 
the black man will take courage and 
confidence, as he finds himself pro- 
gressing, by slow and difficult steps, 
upward toward the realization of all 
the higher and better things of hu- 
man attainment; thus will these two 
peoples, one at least, become the 
school masters of all the world, teach- 
ing by example, the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. If the New Jeru- 


salem tarries in its descent to earth, 
coming down from God out of heaven, 
then we, unlike some foolish tower- 
builders upon the plains of Shinar, 
but taught from heaven in a better 
way, shall build upon the teachings of 
Jesus, with the doctrine of human 
brotherhood as taught by Him, until 
fraternity realized, shall raise us to 
the skies. 


CAROLIE. 

| By “Ee Eff Bee.” 

| (Written for Alexander’s Magazine.) 

|O the wind is softly sighing 

Carolie! Carolie! 

| And the mocking bird is crying, 

Carolie! Carolie! 

lo there’s music in the air, 

For your name’s familiar there, 

And I hear it everywhere, 
Carolie! 


O the brooklets sweetly murmur 
Carolie! Carolie! 

And the locust says in summer, 
Carolie! Carolie! 

O I know they all adore you, 

For they love you—all who know you, 

In their songs they plainly show you, 
Carolie! 





THE ENGLISH SPEAKING RACE. 





Uncle Sam’s Song of the Thirtieth 
Century. 
I. 
“It matters little where I was born,” 
Or whether the most of my good for- 
bears 

Were pale or dusky, ruddy or brown, 
Puritan wheat or convict tares; 

I don’t care a continental— 

Which of them gives the tone to my 


face, 
But I feel “real good” that through 
them I am 
One of the English-speaking race. 


KELT-NOR. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





An Irishman was walking with a 
friend past a jeweler’s. The window 
was filled with precious stones. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have your 
pick?” asked Larry. 

“Not me pick,” said Mike, “but me 
shovel.” 





Professor: “Name the bones form- 


ing the scull.” 
Student: “I forget them for the mo- 
ment, but I have them all in my head.” 





Cholly: “Doctor, I want something 
for my head.” 
Dr. Grutuy: “My dear fellow, I 





wouldn’t take it as a gift.” 
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SERVICE vs. SERVILITY. 





During the past several weeks the 
domestic service question has been dis- 
cussed by Colored men and women 
with a freedom and candor that is 
worthy of more than passing comment. 
In one or two instances we have de- 
tected discordant notes—discordant be- 
cause out of harmony with common 
sense as well as with the question un- 
der discussion—but for the most part 
same, sound and helpful views have 
been expressed and practical ways of 
helping to solve the problem suggested. 

That domestic service offers oppor- 
tunities many and varied to thousands 
of young women of our race, no one 
will deny; and that these opportuni- 
ties have been slighiingly passed by 
or stupidly overlooked, we are bound 
to admit. The reason for this, in our 
opinion, is that through the mis-teach- 
ing of those who have more sentimen- 
tality than sense, many of our young 
people have been led to regard SER- 
VICE as SERVILITY—something to be 
despised. This is essentially the postu- 
late of all the thinking of that noisy 
class who decry industrial education, 
lest through it the race be consigned 
to the limbo of everlasting servitude. 

It cannot be shouted in tones too 
loud that SERVICE is not SERVI- 
TUDE, but SERVICE; and whatever 
the nature of that service it is worthy 
of one’s best efforts. Substituting the 


word service for labor, Thomas Car- 
lyle says: Service, wide as earth, has 
its summit in heaven. Sweat of the 


| brow; and up from that to sweat of 
jthe brain, sweat of the heart, which 
| tatecee all Kepler calculations, New- 


ton meditations, all Science, all spoken 
Epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms 
—up to that “agony of bloody sweat,” 
which all men have called divine. 





DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED. 





| The Negro who feels that it is time 
ito lose hope in securing his rights 
|wouid better get out of the fight. 
There never was a cause worth fight- 
ing for that did not have to be won in 
the face of every discouragement im- 
aginable. Indeed, discouragement is 
the main feature in every gloomy 
prospect, and the men who have best 
served mankind have been those upon 
whom discouragement has had no ef- 
fect. Naturally, we all feel discourag- 
ed at times, but only the weak permit 
that fact to affect their determination. 
Think, for a moment, of discourage- 
ments that must have tortured every 
advocate of justice a noble cause. In 
spite of those discouragements, victory 
has been won. Washington in his val- 
iant campaign against British tyranny 
had to fight an enemy greater than the 
army of King George. That enemy 
was discouragement. When Lincoln 
ruled the destinies of this nation, dis- 
couragement reared its head, but it 
was reared in vain. When Cromwell 
fought against the tyranny of Charles,. 
he had to fight discouragement, too. 
Perhaps the best definition of discour- 
agement that cam be put together, is 
the one evolved by the great Brutus, 
who said that no ally of tyrants is so 
potent as the waning of enthusiasm,,. 
and what is the waning of enthusiasm 
but the most prevalent form of dis- 
couragement? While it cannot be 
denied that the sincere race 
agitator and worker has many 
reasons for discouragement, it is 
also true that his discouragement is 
but a further incentive to duty. Dis- 
couragement is at once a test of our 
ability and of our sincerity. If we 
capitulate to discouragement, we may 
rest assured that our convictions are 
neither deep rooted nor well founded. 
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If they were, we should feel impelled 
to renewed effort. 


LAWLESSNESS, 








To one who considers that a large 
part of the ingenuity of lawyers must 
of necessity be devoted to the enabling 
of clients to oppose or evade the law 
of their country, or to escape the due 
penalty of such opposition or evasion, 
the speech delivered lately at Baltimore 
by Mr. Moorfield Storey to his brethren 
comes as a real refreshment. For the 


frankness with which this Bayard of | 


the legal profession handles the sub- 
ject “without gloves” implies that he 
could reckon on the sympathy of his 
audience. 

The speech is published by George 
H. Ellis Co., 276 Congress street, and 
should be read by any layman if such 
there be, who is not already convinced 
that the times call aloud for just 
such plain speaking eB to offences 
against our own written laws. 

But surely this does not cover the 
whole ground. 

We are nearing the end of the sec- 
ond thousand years since the gentle 
Prophet of Galilee, whom many of us 
worship as the second Person of the 
Trinity, appealed to His own people 
and through them to mankind, for a 
higher, more spiritual morality than 
that enjoined by “them of old.” But 
we have only to think for a moment 
of the condonement of lynching in the 
south, the euphemism of “graft” in 
the north, and the failure throughout 
the whole of this our country, to make 
an uniform marriage law, to have the 
conviction forced upon us that we 
must go back humbly to the Deca- 

logue: 

Thou shalt do no murder, 

Thou shalt not steal, 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

And have our parents shout in our 
ears these simple commandments. 





WHEN IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 
Our great government rests directly 
on the people. The education of the 
common masses, therefore, is a matter 
of vital concern. The popular voice of 
the people may at any time, demand 
the services of men in the humbler 
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walks of life to assist in forming and 
enacting laws by which the rights of 
person and property of the more exalt- 
'ed element of our population may be 
determined. It is absolutely necessary 
therefore that all should be well quali- 
fied to intelligently perform lofty gov- 
| ernmental functions. The chief corner 
}stone of our government is liberty— 
| liberty and equality are handmaids in 
la democratic form of government. 
| Without equality, there can be no such 
| thing as liberty. The square deal—the 
|equal opportunity for all classes has 
become a sort of dogma by which 
every patriotic citizen seems willing to 
stand. The square deal—the equal op- 
| portunity, is impossible when one part 
of the population remains in poverty 
and dense ignorance, and the other is 
enlightened and prosperous. Unfor- 
tunately, a large element of our pop- 
ulation has not yet enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the instruments of civilization 
and this element of our population con- 
stitutes the lowly masses of the Negro 
race in the southern states. 

The most serious handicap of the 
Negro race in this country is its ig- 
norance. Notwithstanding the vast 
sums of money spent in the last forty 
its education and up-lift, 


years upon 
a melancholy scene of _ intellectual 
darkness looms up before us as we 


take a retrospective view of racial de- 
velopment during that brief period; 
and all because the gates to the temple 
of knowledge are still shut to thou- 
sands of these people in the rural dis- 
tricts These thousands form a class 
that will prove inevitably an element 
of danger to the entire body politic if 
some effort is not put forth to elevate 
and improve it. The money spent upon 
|the education of the black people of 
|the South has not been adequate to 
| the needs nor have the means employed 
|been sufficiently far-reaching to em- 
brace all who should be touched by the 
|magic wand of the district school 
/eourse and college curriculum. 
Ignorance, as most thinkers recog- 
| nize, is a fruitful source of many of 
lour difficulties, our mistakes and our 
| misfortunes; and it is positively pain- 
'ful and depressing to contemplate the 
| awful conditions prevailing in the ru- 
| ral districts of the Southern states 
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even at the present time. We get 
scant comfort out of any comparison 
of our black population with the alien 
population of other countries. We rec- 
ognize that the extensive plains of Af- 
r'-4, the vast regions of Siberia, Tar- 
tery, Thibbet, and the great Turkish 
Empire—the immense territories of 
India, China, Japan, Holland, Sumatra, 
Borneo and the islands of the Sea, with 
many other regions inhabited by hu- 
man beings still lie within the confines 
of mental darkness. Millions of these 
inhabitants have their minds debased 
by superstition, idolatry and every mal- 
ignant passion. But we boast of a kigh- 
er degree of civilization and national 
prosperity. We are a republic—a na- 
tion of fine education, of splendid men 
and women. 

Where dense ignorance prevails 
among the masses of any race, despo- 
tism and tyranny of one class by an- 
other is certain to follow. Knowledgz 
and liberty go hand in hand. When the 
spirit of liberty is crushed or shackled 
the energies of the human mind lose 
their vigor and sink into apathy. In 
all ages the imagination of the ignorant 
has been rampant. To the ignorant, 
the world is full of spectres, hobgob- 
lins, fairies, imps, witches, wizards and 
other fantastic apparitions and phan- 
toms to whose caprices the happiness 
and misery of mankind are subject, fill 
the mind of the ignoramt with terror 
and consternation until it becomes ha- 
bituated to false processes of reason- 
ings and, therefore, incapable of arriv- 
ing at legitimate and rational conclu- 
sions. 

But as lamentable and deplorable as 
are the conditions of the Negro in the 
South, the situation for the future 
seems propitious and hopeful. A day 
of better things is before us. Errors 
of judgment on the part of the South- 
ern whites and illogical reasonings as 
regards the Negro question are not met 
by intolerance, the rack or the flame, 
but overturned by calm reasoning and 
direct, forceful arguments. 

Fortunately the masses of the Negro 
races in the South are seeking the light 
and many of them are gradually find- 
ing it. Knowledge with any race is 
valuable—chiefly in proportion as it is 
practical and useful. Knowledge dissi- 
pates and dispels the gloom and dark- 


ness which brood over the human un- 
derstanding and it drives away super- 
stitious notious and idle terrors by 
which it is frequently held in cruel 
bondage. In an enlightened state of 
society, men are supposed to allow the 
utmost freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. 

If it were possible for the govern- 
ment of the United States to inaugurate 
a system of education which would 
reach all of its people, the security and 
perpetuity of this nation would be in- 
sured, but as long as a large element 
of the population is allowed to remain 
in gross ignorance in any section of 
the country an element of internal 
danger must ever be recognized. 

These remarks have been suggested 
by the fact that in Boston a move- 
ment has been started for the purpose 
of concentrating the distribution for 
rural Southern schools into one chan- 
nel with the idea of equal and impar- 
tial distribution of the funds among 
the deserving and needy educational 
enterprises of that section and obviat- 
ing the necessity of representatives of 
these schools expending large sums of 
money for travelling expenses, etc., in 
their efforts to solicit funds. We will 
say more on this subject next mon . 





ON THE DEATH OF MAYOR COL. 
LINS. 





The good citizens of Boston sustain- 
ed the loss of a faithful public servant 
in the death of Mayor Patrick Andrew 
Collins, Thursday, September 14, at 
nine o’clock in the morning. Mayor 
Collins died at Hot Springs, -Virginia. 
We are publishing on another page, 
his portrait and a brief account of his 
career, taken from the Boston Pilot of 
recent date. 





THE FUNCTION OF JOURNALISM. 





Journalism is the art of getting to- 
gether the diversified facts of current 
events and arranging them in conven- 
ient form for the benefit of the gen- 
eral reading public. The chief func- 
tion of journalism is the publishing of 
truth. Journalism is only valuable to 
mankind in proportion as it furnishes 
in clean and wholesome form, the reli- 





able facts of current history. 
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by former students in various callings : s 
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William A. Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 


For 16 Years Financial Secretary of Howard University 


With an Introduction by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





= tT: this volume, written by one of the ablest of the Negro race, is 


set forth for the first time an adequate record of the historical 


is facts which show the services of the colored man to our country 


in peace and in war; what he has accomplished for his own uplift- 
ing ; and what are his actual needs for the perfection of his devel- 
opment. The book also contains copious quotations from the 
Press and from the spoken and written utterances of public men, 
showing how the popular opinion of the country regards the 


dS burning questions of the day concerning the Negro’s right to full 
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citizenship. 

It is a book that every colored man and woman should read 
themselves and place in the hands of their children, that they may 
be informed of the true history of their race and be better able to 
work together for the accomplishment of its needs. 





Edward Atkiaoson, iv a recent article in the NortH American Review, says this is ‘‘the 
most remarkable book ever written by a colored man unless we except the novels of Dumas’ 


>> Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: ‘‘It shows much more thoroughness in dealing 


with both sides than any book recently produced.”’ 


Hon. Joha C. Dancy, U.S. Recorder of Deeds, says: “It is a most valuable contribution to 
the study of the race question. Itis broad, philosophical, thoughtful and full.” 


The Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘This book is one of the most intelligent and enlightening his- 
torical essays on the subject that has appeared. Asa whole, it is a strong, righteous, wise, 
and timely discussion of one of the most vitally important sociological problems that con- 
fronts the American people.” 





This book appeals not only to the colored race but contains just the 
information that eyery American citizen needs to enable him to 
understand the important questions of the da y concerning the Negro. 


OCTAVO, CLOTH DECORATIVE, GILT TOP, 372 PP., PRICE, 
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A GOOD BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY! 














The Spencer Red Brick Company of 
Spencer, N. Y. and East Ithaca Red Brick 
and Tile Company of Ithaca, New York 


S an enterprise that has been developed by colored men and is 
doing a large business. Mr. George W. Cook, manager and 
treasurer, has by hard work during the past three years and on 


limited capital, built up a paying investment and in order to en- 


colored man of capital and business talent to engage with him and 
promises liberal returns upon any investment made in the company. 

Mr. Cook hopes to establish the largest plant of this kind owned 
and operated by colored men. At the present time, he owns eight 
acres of clay and sand. Their buildings are good and theix ma- 
chinery plant is approximately but 100 rods from the Depot of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad and is in sight of Cornell University. 

They have contracts for very large buildings and are preparing 
to build a large company store;also to put in a cement block 


machine, in a city of 15,000 inhabitants. 


For Full Information, Address 


Georse W. Gook, Manager 
205 Gobb Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


: large the plant so that the capital will be equal to the demands made 5 
: upon it, he is offering for a short time, an opportunity for some 
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MR. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, EDITOR OF “THE NEW YtRK 
EVENING POST.” 








